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1844.] [ 69 ] 

The Metropolis: its Boundaries,Extent,and Divisions for Local Govern- 
ment. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Hon. Sec. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19/A February, 1844.] 

Being called upon for a contribution to the transactions of this Society, 
it appeared to me that the most useful which it was within my limited 
abilities and means to offer, would be one conveying an outline of the 
several urban districts which form the Metropolis, and of their subdi- 
visions for local government and public works. To trace the history of 
the local institutions of the Metropolis, or describe their present powers 
and operation, would far exceed the limits of such a communication 
as the present. But when several royal commissions, temporary or 
permanent, — the Metropolitan Improvement Commission, the Health 
of Towns Commission, and the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, &c, 
— are all earnestly engaged in examinations as to the effects of existing 
arrangements, and in the preparation of plans of amelioration, the 
merest outlines of the mass with which they have to deal, and of the 
institutions whose defects they have to supply, will form, in some 
measure, a useful skeleton index to the results of their labours when they 
shall appear. 

The portion of the town which first claims our notice, is the ancient 
City of London, of the separate government of which, by its own Corpo- 
ration, as much is already known, by every member of the Society, as 
could be conveyed within the present limits. It will suffice, therefore, 
to state that it is a municipal county in itself, and is the ancient nucleus 
around which the rest of the metropolis has, in comparatively recent times, 
been aggregated. Though the name of " London" is now employed 
nationally, and therefore properly, to designate the whole of the vast town 
and wide-spread suburbs inhabited by the metropolitan population, yet it 
belonged, until a very recent time, exclusively to the City within the Walls, 
which comprised nearly the whole metropolis down to the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, when the Liberties, now designated the City without the Walls, 
were still chiefly occupied by open fields. The ancient suburban and rural 
character of the City without the Walls is still strongly indicated by the 
greater size of fits parishes, as compared with those within the Walls ; 
the average of the former being about eighteen acres, and of the latter 
scarcely more than two-and-a-half. The distinction between the City 
within and the City without the Walls is now merely nominal. When the 
latter, in the course of the seventeenth century, became covered with 
buildings, the community of jurisdiction under which it was placed with 
the former made it be regarded as one under the name of " the City;" 
the ancient " Liberties" being thus, as it were, forgotten ; and " the City" 
was henceforward entered at the "bars" which marked the ancient limits 
of its Liberties, and not at its " gates," which were engulphed in buildings, 
and came gradually to be regarded as mere obstructions to its busiest 
thoroughfares, until their general removal near the close of the last 
century. 

The term " City" is now, therefore, employed to designate the whole of 
the municipal territory comprehended within the outer boundary of the 
ancient Liberties. In several charters relating to the City of London, 
the term " suburbs'' is employed, but no very precise idea appears to 
have been attached to this term, unless it be understood of the Liberties. 
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The boundary between the City and the precinct or the jurisdiction 
of the Constable of the Tower was anciently a subject of much contest ; 
and it is still a standing instruction to the civic committee, called the 
Committee of City Lands, to resist the Constable's encroachments. A 
portion of the buildings of the Tower itself, and portions of the 
liberty of the Tower are included within the most ancient boundaries of 
the City, the walls of which passed over the present site of the 
Tower. The citizens, who had political purposes in their obstinacy, 
never ceased to claim the exercise of their liberties to the furthest limit 
of their ancient jurisdiction ; but from the Conquest the Constable had 
power to keep them at bay ; and at the present day the whole of the 
Tower and of the Tower Liberty is practically excluded from the City 
jurisdiction, although the latter comprises the whole parish of Trinity 
Minories, which is reckoned, both civilly and ecclesiastically, to be a 
City parish, while yet it is not included in any ward. 

In the City within the Walls there are 97 parishes, occupying an 
estimated space of only 370 acres ; and in the City without the Walls 
(as defined by the census) 1 1 parishes, the two precincts of Blackfriars 
and Whitefriars, and the whole of the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
which are also extra-parochial, within a space of 230 acres ; making 
the total of the City only 600 acres, or considerably less than one square 
mile. This small area, extending lengthwise from the Temple to the 
Tower, was occupied naturally by several dry gravelly elevations, rising 
gently from the north bank of the Thames, separated from each other 
by brooks flowing southward to that river, and presenting a site as 
healthy as it is advantageous for empire and for commerce. 

In the beginning of the last century, the population within the Walls 
was not much less than 140,000, as is proved by the parish registers, and 
the annual mortality was as 1 in 20 of the population ; but space within 
its limits having gradually become more valuable for warehouses than 
for human habitation, it was reduced in 1841 to 54,626, with a rate of 
mortality less than 1 in 40. The population of the City without the 
Walls was about 69,000 at the commencement of the last century, and 
in 1841 it amounted only to 70,382. Thus, though the population of 
the City without the Walls has not materially increased for a century 
and a half, yet we see at how small a distance from the very centre of 
the Town the constantly increasing demand for places of mere 
business ceases to be felt to a depopulating extent. It is the City 
within the Walls which we must regard as one vast counting-house 
and warehouse, where the banker, the merchant, the warehouseman, 
and the retail dealer meet, and to which no small number of con- 
sumers also resort. 

" Owing to the enormous increase of the trade of the metropolis, 
one-half of the City at least may now be calculated to be occupied 
by warehouses and counting-houses. Public offices, and buildings 
of that nature, take up a very considerable space. Much, also, even 
of the retail trade, and handicraft occupation is carried on in houses 
in no part devoted to regular family residence. Add to this, that 
the great change in domestic habits and manners has engendered 
a love of privacy and retirement, which prompts many persons, 
even at some sacrifice of pecuniary interest, to withdraw themselves as 
much as possible from the bustle of business to a neighbourhood where 
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they may enjoy better air and more cheerful society. The consequence 
of this is, that out of the vast numbers who resort daily to the City to 
pursue their regular avocations, not one-twentieth proportion of them 
are to be reckoned among the constant inhabitants ; and that propor- 
tion is, for the most part, though certainly not entirely, composed of 
the inferior orders. The tide of population flows in large streams into 
the City every morning, and is again disgorged at the close of the day. 
The City, properly so called, may now be considered rather as a vast 
mercantile emporium or factory than as a place of general habitation. 
When we speak, therefore, of the present population of London, we 
must be careful to distinguish between those who pursue their daily 
employments and occupy tenements within the City for the purpose of 
trade merely, and those who are strictly to be accounted inhabitants. 
If we calculate the population on the latter basis, the City must be con- 
sidered, even with reference to the present liberal style of house-keeping, 
as half deserted ; if on the former, we shall readily calculate that but a 
small proportion, probably not more than a tenth part, could by possi- 
bility become inhabitants, if any regard be had not merely to that luxu- 
rious ease which the circumstances of many of thera can command, but 
to what, at the present day, are considered the common comforts and 
necessaries of life."* 

The really resident population — the population sleeping within 
the City — consists principally of the tradesmen of the principal 
streets ; the tavern-keepers, inn-keepers, &c. ; the second class of 
warehousemen ; the warehouse labourers, porters, attendants, carmen 
and drivers ; and, in the back streets, also a considerable number of 
working mechanics of the clothing and building trades. In the City 
without the Walls these latter are in still greater proportion ; and together 
with them are found great numbers of hawking vendors of fruit, fish, 
vegetables, &c, of general labourers, and, in the east, of Jewish pedlars, 
and people who do not know, when they rise in the morning, by what 
chance job in the streets or the markets they are to get food for the day. 
Proximity to the seat of employment induces these people to crowd into 
central localities, abandoned to them for more advantageous sites by the 
trading classes ; and they form a very large proportion of the population 
contained in such parishes as those of St. Botolph Aldgate, and Bishops- 
gate, and Trinity Minories, on the east side of the City ; St. Botolph 
Aldersgate, St. Giles's Cripplegate, and St. Bartholomew the Great and 
Less, on the north ; and St. Bride Fleet-street, St. Dunstan' in the 
West, St. Sepulchre Newgate-street, and St. Andrew Holborn below 
the Bars, on the west ; these parishes forming, with the precincts of 
Whitefriars and Blackfriars of similar character, the whole of the City 
without the Walls, excepting the Inns of Court and Chancery. 

The annexed is a table of the several parishes contained in the City, 
which is here inserted because they are of so different a character from 
the parishes without its limits as not to be admissible as part of the 
succeeding table for the whole metropolis. 

* Norton's Commentaries, p. 186-8. 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, their Population and Houses, and 
the Wards within which they are severally included. — {Derived from the Census Returns 
and the Report of the Corporation Commissioners.) 



,*« The estimated Area of the City Within the Walls is 370 acres ; and of the City Without the Walls, inclusive of the 


Inns of Court, 230 acres 


making 


i total of 600 acres 


or less than one square mile. 




Popula- 
tion. 

1841 


Houses 
Inhabited 

1841 


Place of Nativity. 


WARDS. 


PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. 


Within 
the 


Elsewhere 


In which the several Parishes, &c, 








County. 




are included. 


Within the Walls. 












1 St. Alban in Wood-street 


479 


92 


175 


304 


Cripplegate Within. 


2 AUhallows, Barking . > • 


1,924 


246 


1,158 


766 


Tower. 


3 AUhallows in Bread-street . 


263 


58 


105 


158 


Bread-street, Cordwainers. 


4 AUhallows the Great. . . 


672 


93 


367 


305 


Dowgate. 


5 AUhallows in Honey-lane 


155 


25 


70 


85 


Cheap. 


6 AUhallows the Less . . . 


181 


22 


98 


83 


Dowgate. 


7 AUhallows in Lombard-street 


516 


83 


279 


237 


Bishopsgate Within, Bridge. 


8 AUhallows, Staining . . . 


502 


103 


286 


216 


Aldgate, Tower. 


9 AUhallows, London Wall . 


1,620 


218 


1,059 


561 


(Aldgate, Bishopsgate Within, 
\ Bread-street, Lime-street. 


10 St. Alphage, near Sion College 


976 


136 


610 


366 


Cripplegate Within. 


11 St. Andrew, Hubbard . . 


331 


48 


194 


137 


Billingsgate. 


12 St. Andrew, Undershaft . 


1,163 


181 


685 


478 


Aldgate, Lime-street. 


13 St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 


750 


88 


433 


317 


Castle Baynard. 


14 St. Anne within Aldersgate . 


513 


58 


232 


281 


Aldersgate Within. 


15 St. Anne, Blackfriars 


2,846 


276 


1,801 


1,045 


Farringdon Within. 


16 St. Anthony,vulgarly Antholin 


357 


61 


184 


173 


Cordwainers. 

/Bread-street, Cordwainers, Far- 
\ ringdon Within. 


17 St. Augustin, vulgarly Austin 


289 


39 


130 


159 


18 St. Bartholomew, Exchange. 


307 


65 


156 


151 


Broad-street. 


19 St. Benedict, vulgarly Bennetl 

Fink / 

20 St. Bene't, Gracechurch • 


383 


83 


228 


155 


Broad-street. 


333 


50 


177 


156 


Billingsgate, Bridge. 


21 St. Bennet, at Paul's Wharf. 


588 


80 


349 


239 


Castle Baynard. 


2'2 St. Bennet, Sherehog . . 


145 


26 


99 


46 


Cheap, Cordwainers. 


23 St. Botolph, at Billingsgate . 


278 


34 


116 


162 


Billingsgate. 


24 Christ Church 


2,446 


2-16 


1,155 


1,291 


Farringdon Within. 


25 St. Christopher-le-Stocks 


16 


2 


12 


4 


Broad-street. 


26 St. Clement, near Eastcheap 


236 


38 


125 


111 


Candlewick. 


27 St. Dionis, Backchurch . . 


806 


122 


479 


327 


Lime-street. 


28 St. Dunstan in the East . . 


1,010 


175 


507 


503 


Tower. 


29 St. Edmund the King . . 


391 


63 


203 


188 


Langbourn. 


30 St. Ethelburga .... 


669 


86 


347 


322 


Bishopsgate Within. 


31 St. Faith under St. Paul. . 


781 


118 


420 


361 


f Castle Baynard, Farringdon 
\ Within. 
Tower. 


32 St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-street 


386 


66 


236 


150 


33 St. George, Botolph-lane . 


235 


32 


128 


107 


Billingsgate. 


34 St. Gregory by St. Paul . . 


1,444 


185 


652 


792 


Castle Baynard. 


35 St. Helen near Bishopsgate. 


659 


130 


368 


291 


Bishopsgate Within. 


36 St. James in Duke's-place . 


964 


123 


706 


258 


Aldgate. 


37 St. James at Garlickhithe . 


520 


52 


343 


177 


Vintry. 


38 St. John Baptist, Dowgate . 


367 


62 


207 


160 


Cordwainers, Dowgate. 


39 St. John the Evangelist . . 


108 


18 


33 


75 


Bread-street. 


40 St. JohnZachary. . . . 


183 


34 


82 


101 


/Aldersgate Within, Farringdon 
t Without, Cripplegate Within. 


41 St. {Catherine Coleman . . 


606 


96 


342 


264 


Aldgate. 


42 St. Katherine Creechurch . 


1,740 


250 


1,175 


565 


Aldgate 


43 St. Laurence Jewry . 


625 


110 


265 


360 


Cheap. 


44 St. Laurence Pountney . . 


381 


47 


186 


195 


Candlewick, Dowgate. 


45 St. Leonard, Kastcheap . . 


137 


27 


73 


64 


Billingsgate, Bridge. 


46 St. Leonard, Foster-lane . 


331 


46 


187 


144 


Aldersgate Within. 


47 St. Magnus, London Bridge . 


239 


35 


74 


165 


Billingsgate, Bridge. 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, cj-c, — continued. 
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Place of 


Nativity. 


WARDS. 




Popula- 


Houses 








PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. 


tion. 
184:1 


Inhabited 

1841 


Within 












the 


Elsewhere 


In which the several Parishes, &c. 








County. 




ate included. 


Within the "Walls — continued. 












48 St. Margaret, Lothbury . . 

49 St. Margaret Moses . 


1&9 
250 


39 
40 


74 
97 


115 
153 


Broad-street, Coleman-street. 
Bread-street. 


50 St. Margaret, New Fish-street 


266 


47 


115 


151 


Billingsgate, Bridge. 


Of — .-— ~- 

51 St. Margaret Pattens . . . 


167 


28 


90 


77 


Billingsgate, Tower. 


52 St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane 


198 


36 


72 


126 


Cheap. 


53 St. Martin Ludgate . . . 


1,255 


120 


706 


549 


JFarringdon Within, Farringdon 
\ Without. 


54 St. Martin Orgars • . . 


353 


56 


188 


165 


Bridge, Candlewick. 


55 St. Martin Outwich . . . 


135 


33 


74 


61 


BishopsgateWithin, Bread-street. 


56 St. Martin Vintry . . . 


288 


44 


138 


150 


Vintry. 


57 St. Mary Abchurch . . . 


526 


74 


272 


254 


Candlewick. 


58 St. Mary, Aldermanbury 


751 


95 


329 


422 


Cripplegate Within. 


59 St. Mary Aldermary . . . 


494 


75 


253 


241 


Cordwainers. 


60 St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside 


346 


61 


169 


177 


Cheap, Cordwainers. 


61 St. Mary Bothaw, Dowgate . 


257 


42 


117 


140 


Dowgate. 


62 St. Mary Colechurch. . . 


238 


47 


130 


108 


Cheap. 


63 St. Mary Hill, Billingsgate . 


987 


103 


453 


534 


Billingsgate. 


64 St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-st. 


207 


50 


85 


122 


Bread-street, Cripplegate Within. 


65 St. Mary Magdaleu.Old Fish- ) 
street J 


783 


88 


426 


357 


Castle Baynard. 


66 St. Mary Mounthaw . . 


378 


27 


184 


194 


Queenhithe. 


67 St. Mary Somerset . . 


375 


42 


212 


163 


Queenhithe. 


68 St. Mary Staining . . . 


268 


47 


154 


114 


Aldersgate Within. 


69 St. Mary Woolehurch . . 


150 


29 


71 


79 


Broad-street, Cheap. 


70 St. Mary Woolnoth . . . 


317 


55 


162 


155 


Langbourn. 


71 St. Matthew, Friday-street . 


160 


29 


75 


8a 


Bread-street, Farringdon Within. 


72 St. Michael, Bassishaw . . 


687 


122 


395 


292 


Bassishaw. 


73 St. Michael, Cornhill . . 


454 


91 


213 


241 


Cornhill. 


74 St. Michael, Crooked-lane . 


329 


54 


176 


153 


Bridge. 


75 St. Michael, Queenhithe 


647 


63 


389 


258 


Queenhithe. 


76 St. Michael-le-Quern . . 


212 


36 


103 


109 


Farringdon Within. 


77 St. Michael Royal . . . 


251 


32 


148 


103 


Dowgate. 


78 St. Michael, Wood-street . 


328 


59 


125 


203 


Cripplegate. 


79 St. Mildred, Bread-street. . 


351 


45 


155 


196 


Bread-street, Queenhithe. 


80 St. Mildred, Poultry . . . 


280 


48 


163 


117 


Broad-street, Cheap, Broad-street, 


81 St. Nicholas Aeons . . . 


194 


37 


92 


102 


Langbourn. 


82 St. Nicholas Cole Abbey . 


254 


31 


149 


105 


Broad-street, Queenhithe. 


83 St. Nicholas Olave . . . 


431 


45 


200 


17) 


Queenhithe. 


84 St. Olave, Hart-street . . 


816 


150 


429 


387 


Aldgate, Tower. 


85 St. Olave, Old Jewry . . 


168 


37 


75 


93 


Cheap, Coleman-street. 


86 St. Olave, Silver-street . . 


972 


129 


619 


353 


(Farringdon Within, Cripplegate 
\ Within. 


87 St. Pancras, Soper-lane . 


162 


38 


54 


108 


Cheap, Cordwainers. 


88 St. Peter, Cheapside . . . 


227 


42 


91 


136 


(Bread-street, Cripplegate Within, 
( Farringdon Within. 


89 St. Peter, Cornhill . . . 


656 


109 


311 


345 


Bishopsgate Within, Lime-street. 


90 St. Peier, Paul's Wharf . . 


341 


50 


175 


166 


Castle Baynard, Queenhithe. 


91 St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad-street 


559 


122 


310 


249 


Broad -street. 


92 St. Stephen, Coleman-street. 


3,699 


493 


2,163 


1,536 


Coleman-street. 


93 St. Stephen, Walbrook . . 


322 


56 


172 


150 


Cheap. 


94 St. Swithin, London Stone . 


389 


66 


204 


185 


Walbrook. 


95 St. Thomas Apostle . . . 


648 


84 


346 


302 


Cordwainers. 


96 Trinity the Less .... 


633 


58 


396 


237 


Cordwainers, Queenhithe. 


97 St. Vedast, alias Foster . . 


427 


59 


175 


252 


Farringdon Within. 


Total . . . 


54,626 


7,791 


29,830 


24,796 
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Table of the Parishes and Precincts of the City of London, fyc. — continued. 





Popula- 
tion, 

1841 


Houses 
Inhabited 

1841 


Place of Nativity. 


WARDS. 


PARISHES AND PRECINCTS. 


Within 

the 
County. 


Elsewhere 


In which the several Parishes, Sec., are 
included. 


Without the Walls, 

98 St. Andrew, Holborn . . . 

99 St. Bartholomew the Great . 

100 St. Bartholomew the Less,l 

including the Hospital . J 

101 St. Botolph without Aldersgate 

102 St. Botolph without Aldgate 

103 St. Botolph without Bishopsgate 

104 Bridewell Precinct, including! 

the Hospital Chapelry. .J 

105 St. Bridget, vulgarly St. Bride 

106 St. Dunstan, West . . . 

107 St. Giles, Cripplegate . . 

108 St. Sepulchre, Newgate . . 

109 Trinity in the Minories . • 

110 Whitefriars Precinct . . 


5,966 
3,414 

744 

4,491 

9,525 

10,969 

529 

6,126 

3,266 

13,255 

8,524 

579 

1,294 


576 
339 

30 

550 
1,219 
1,273 

55 

659 
339 
1,558 
761 
65 
130 


3,463 
2,408 

388 

2,403 
6,380 
6,980 

286 

3,615 
1,930 
8,212 
5,107 
331 
804 


2,503 
1,006 

356 

2,088 
3,145 
3,989 

243 

2,511 
1,336 
5,043 
3,417 
248 
490 


Farringdon Without. 
|An ancient suburban Liberty, 
•; now included in Farringdon 
[ Without. 

Aldersgate Without, Portsoken. 

Bishopsgate Without. 

Bishopsgate Without, 
f A separate Liberty, locally in 
I Farringdon Without. 

Farringdon Without. 

Farringdon Without. 

Cripplegate Without. 

Farringdon Without. 

Reckoned in the Tower Liberty. 

Farringdon Without. 


Total. . . . 


68,682 


7,554 


42,307 


26,375 




Total of the City Within 1 
and Without the Walls/ 


123,308 


15,345 


72,137 


51,171 




Inns of Court and Chanceby. 

111 Barnard's Inn .... 

112 Clement's Inn .... 

113 Clifford's Inn, Fleet-street . 

114 Furnival's Inn .... 

116 Inner Temple 

118 Middle Temple .... 

120 Serjeants' Inn, Chancery-lane 

121 Serjeants' Inn, Fleet-street . 


39 
143 

27 
213 
325 
278 
107 
229 

46 
5 

81 

32 
175 


19 

51 

16 

17 

123 

185 

31 

209 

23 

2 

18 

12 

29 


16 
52 
11 
61 
114 
76 
42 
58 
19 
•2 

16 

17 
55 


23 

91 

16 

152 

211 

202 

65 

171 

27 

3 

65 

15 

120 


None of these extra-parochial 
precincts are included in any 
Ward of the City, though 
all are regarded geographi- 
cally as belonging to it; in- 
deed all are subjected to its 
Police Rates, except Lincoln's 
Inn, Gray's Inn, Staple's Inn, 
and the greater part of Fur- 
nival's Inn. This appears to 
be the best point on which to 
rest a distinction between 
those which are in, and those 
which are out of the City ; and 
it is thus used in the succeed- 
ing Table for the whole Me- 
tropolis. 


Total .... 


1,700 


735 


539 


1,161 


Total of the •' City" with the " Inns" 


125,008 


16,080 


72,676 


52,332 



The above Table shows the important fact that two-sevenths of the 
population were not born even within the county of Middlesex, much 
less in the City itself; and in all ages of its history it is probable that 
this has been the spot to which the disposable vigour and enterprise of 
the nation have most resorted for advancement by industry and traffic. 
It shows, also, in which of the twenty-six wards each parish is included 
(although the parishes are not generally conteiminous with the wards), 
for it is the wards which are the basis, in the City, of all taxation for 
municipal purposes. 

Between the occupation of so large a portion of the City by its richer 
Commercial classes merely as an arena for business, and of other large 
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portions by mere labourers, the " free and trading householders," who 
alone form the body of the Corporation, or ever think of aspiring to its 
honours, are reduced to little more than the miscellaneous tradesmen of 
its few streets of retail traffic ; and it is generally by no means the most 
opulent or the most active of these who are willing to sacrifice their 
time to the engagements which would encroach upon it in the Common 
Council. It is only, therefore, through historical associations, the 
accident of position, and the continued exercise of great local trusts, that 
the Corporation of London has now any political weight : it is the 
mere shell of a metropolitan life which no longer inhabits it. 

The Borough of Southwark is by far the most ancient of the large 
suburbs of London, and, perhaps, derived both its name and origin from 
some defences of the ferry which here crossed the Thames from London 
to the old Roman Road to Dover; or, accepting a less remote antiquity, 
from defences at the south end of London Bridge. 

The " Town," Township, or " Villa" of Southwark (i. e. the pre- 
sent Guildable Manor), was granted to the citizens of London upon their 
petition in Parliament by the charter of the 6th March, 1 Edward III. 
But notwithstanding the petition praying for the grant, and the charters 
by which it is made, it appears incidentally from a charter granted by 
Henry II. that " Sudverc" was at that early period within the jurisdic- 
tion of the City. Therefore it is probable that the Charter of Edward 

III. was only a confirmation of their title. By the Charter of 2 Edward 

IV. the town of Southwark, with various branches of jurisdiction herein- 
after specified, was again granted to the citizens. Lastly, Edward VI., 
by charter tested at Westminster, 23rd April, in the fourth year of his 
reign, grants to the City all that the King's Lordships or Manors of 
Southwark, lately pertaining to the Monastery of Bermondsey (the present 
Great Liberty Manor), and also that the Manor and Borough of Southwark, 
late parcel of the possessions of the Archbishop and See of Canterbury 
(the present King's Manor). 

Immediately after the date of the charter of Edward VI., granting the 
Borough of Southwark to the Corporation of London, and expressly di- 
recting that the inhabitants of the borough should thenceforth be '' in 
the order, government, and correction of the Mayor and officers of the 
City of London," the town and Borough of Southwark constituted a 
separate ward of the city ; and an alderman was appointed, with the de- 
nomination of the Alderman of Bridge-ward- Without. The alderman of 
Bridge-ward- Without was originally chosen by the Court of Aldermen, 
out of four or more freemen of London, nominated and put in election by 
the inhabitants of Southwark, precisely in the same manner as the alder- 
men were at that time appointed in the other wards of the city. This 
mode of appointment and election, though it was discontinued by an act 
of Common Council in the year 1557, certainly affords a strong contem- 
poraneous exposition of the intention of the charter of Edward VI., that 
the inhabitants of the borough should participate in the incidents of the 
municipal constitution of London. But since the year 1557, the inhabi- 
tants of the borough have not had the semblance of popular election of an 
alderman, nor is there any satisfactory evidence that wardmotes were ever 
holden within the borough, or members returned by it to the Common 
Council. 

These questions have frequently undergone consideration by the parties 
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most interested in them ; the inhabitants of the Borough of Southwark 
having, on several occasions within the last 10 years, discussed the ex- 
pediency of procuring from the Corporation of London a more complete 
communication of the privileges of citizenship, and in particular of re- 
covering the right of electing an alderman and representatives in the 
Common Council. Addresses have at various times been presented to 
the Common Council from the freemen of London inhabiting South- 
wark, and from the inhabitants of Southwark generally, praying for 
the allowances of representatives to their ward of Bridge Without, and 
other advantages ; but always without success in regard to the repre- 
sentation. 

In 1835 and 1836, however, when the Corporation Reform Act had 
excited the attention of the whole country to the subject of municipal 
re-organization, a number of the inhabitants again memorialised the 
Common Council of London, to be efficiently incorporated with the City, 
either by an act of that body, or by an Act of the Imperial Legislature. 
But the Committee of Common Council, to which the subject was referred, 
reported that such an annexation was beyond the powers of the Common 
Council, since the charters granting to the corporation a jurisdiction over 
Southwark had not detached it from the county of Surrey, or reduced it 
from being a district borough, for many important purposes ; that the Act 
of the 4th of Edward VI., for the election of an alderman by Southwark, 
under the name of Bridge-ward-Without, was expressly stated by that of 
the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, which repealed it, never to have been 
put in execution by the mayor and aldermen ; and that a principal reason 
for their not observing it was probably the difficulty, if not impracticabi- 
lity, of their legally doing so, particularly in regard to the constituting 
and holding a wardmote of the inhabitants of the borough, as many of 
the duties of an alderman at the wardmote, such as the appointment of 
inquest constables, and other ward officers, would be inconsistent with 
the duties of another office which then existed, and still exists in the 
borough, viz., that of the seneschal or steward, whose jurisdiction, and those 
of the Courts Leet and Court of Record over which he presided, could not 
be restricted or varied but by Act of Parliament ; difficulties which were 
no less great after the lapse of three more centuries than at the time they 
had given rise to the repealing Act of the 4th and 5th of Philip and. 
Mary, which provided that from thenceforth the alderman of that ward 
should always, on a vacancy, be elected by the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
at a full court of aldermen, to be holden in the inner chamber of Guild- 
hall. Also that finally, in 1*711, it was provided by another act of 
Common Council, that the senior aldermen who had passed the ehair 
should have the option of taking the aldermanship of this ward on its 
becoming vacant ; an option which is still generally used. 

" Upon the policy or expediency of the Corporation applying to the 
Legislature for the powers sought for by the Petitioners to be vested in 
the Corporation, or for an Act of Parliament making the Town and 
Borough of Southwark a part of the City of London, our attention," states 
the Committee, " has been drawn by Mr. Town Clerk to the following as 
some of the many difficulties which appear at this period to be opposed 
to the adoption of such a measure, and which, with others, it will be re- 
quisite to remove or surmount in order to render the Town and Borough 
of Southwark a part of the City of London, and to enable the inhabi- 
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tants to enjoy all the liberties, privileges, and franchises in the same 
manner as they are enjoyed by the citizens of London within the City, viz. — 

" The long use of the privilege of the inhabitants, without reference 
to any corporate qualification, to return of their own choice, distinct 
from the City of London, two members to represent them in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament : 

The concurrent jurisdiction of the sheriff and magistrates of the 
County of Surrey, and the police establishment at Union Hall : 

The powers exercised by the High Steward and Marshal of the King's 
House ; the said town and borough being within the verge : 

The contribution to the county rates, of which Southwark pays a very 
considerable proportion : 

The erection of a new gaol, or such enlargement of the Borough 
Compter as may render it fit for the purpose of a separate and exclusive 
jurisdiction ; the gaol in Horsemonger-lane not being in such a case 
available : 

The being subject to the militia laws and to the billeting of soldiers : 

The commissioners of sewers of the county, and the district com- 
missions for paving and lighting and watching the borough, and other 
local authorities created by Act of Parliament : 

The establishment of the Metropolitan Police in the distrtcts of the 
borough : 

The powers of the several courts of the city and its officers, in respect 
to the attachments of property, foreign attachments, &c, although 
granted by the charter of Edward VI., and the compelling of persons to take 
up the Freedom of the City, never having been exercised in the borough : 

And the trial of Nisi Prius causes at. the assizes of the county, for 
which it would be necessary to make some provision or arrangement for 
their trial within the City, as is now done in London at the London sit- 
tings of the several courts at the Guildhall, &c."* 

Having weighed all these facts, the Committee were unanimously of 
opinion that the Court of Common Council does not possess sufficient 
powers to enable it to comply with the wishes of the petitioners in rela- 
tion to the Town and Borough of Southwark, without the sanction and 
authority of the Legislature, and that it would be neither expedient nor 
advisable for that court to make an application to the Legislature to 
obtain powers for the purpose.! On the like grounds the same Com- 
mittee equally reported against the admission of inhabitants of South- 
wark to the freedom of the City on reduced fines, and without the 
intervention of any companies, as inhabitants of the City itself were 
then recently admitted, under a resolution of the Common Council of 
the 17th of March, 18354 

This case of the Borough of Southwark certainly affords a lesson 
worthy of the study of constitution makers, and sufficiently explains the 
inaptitude of the City's institutions for extension to the whole metropolis 
as rapidly as its buildings have in recent times extended. They are, or 
rather have been, deeply rooted in local customs, legalized by imme- 
morial usage; customs which, beyond the limits of the City, were early 
modified or extinguished by local government becoming the property of 

* Report of the Committee of General Purposes, dated 18th May, 1836, pp. 6. 
and 7. 

t Ibid, p. 8. % Report dated 18th May, 1836. 
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the feudal lord of the manor, and being exercised by his steward ; and, 
when this system declined, they were certainly not revived by the local 
nominees of the Crown, the justices of the peace, whose appointment 
marks the still continued compromise between the feudal system and 
the central sovereignty. Their transfer from one end of London Bridge 
to the other, or from one side of Temple Bar to the other, was therefore 
prevented by the vested rights of manorial lords and other local authori- 
ties, to eradicate which, on principles of justice, after they had lost all the 
pliability which had permitted the manors of Portsoken and Farringdon 
to be early numbered among the wards of London, would have required 
a legislative effort greater than the exigencies of the case have ever 
paramountly demanded. It is difficult to imagine, however, when the 
corporation of the City had itself become possessed of the manorial 
rights of local government in the Borough, that they might not easily 
have obtained the sanction of the Crown and of Parliament to an 
efficient incorporation of that important suburb under one system of 
municipal government with the City itself, instead of treating it merely 
as a dependent municipal colony, the inhabitants of which were, how- 
ever, on the other hand, well content to escape being compelled to take 
up their freedom. 

The Corporation having recently withdrawn their magistracy and 
police from any active duties in the Borough of Southwark, to leave 
uninterrupted the proceedings of the Metropolitan Police Magistracy 
and Police, they now exercise s6arcely any rights or powers within its 
limits not possessed by manorial proprietors in other outlying portions 
of the metropolis. They still, however, hold a Court of Record, called 
the Borough Court, with its prison, of which but little use is made, 
except to exact a stipend for the bailiff out of the suitors at the rival Court 
of Requests. The county magistrates of Surrey retain their concurrent 
jurisdiction, and may exercise the same authority here as in other parts of 
that county within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court ; but 
the stipendiary magistrates and this court in effect divide the criminal 
jurisdiction between them, as is in a great degree the case throughout 
the metropolis beyond the boundaries of the City. The sheriff of Surrey 
executes writs in the borough, notwithstanding the express grant of their 
execution to the Corporation of London ; but the powers of the Corpora- 
tion have been always so ill defined and unsystematically exercised, that 
this or some other point has perpetually been in dispute between it and 
the county. These concurrent jurisdictions also cause great and unneces- 
sary inconvenience to the inhabitants of Southwark, who are called upon 
by the City of London to serve as jurors at the Town Hall, at the Court 
of Record, at the three Courts Leet, and on coroner's inquests. Under 
the county jurisdiction, they are liable to serve on juries at the Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes, and for assessing damages on writs of inquiry from 
the courts at Westminster, and also in the Sheriff's Court, instituted 
under a late Act of Parliament, as to debts not exceeding 20/.. They 
are also required to serve on juries at the Central Criminal Court at the 
Old Bailey, and at the Palace Court in Scotland-yard ; they are likewise 
liable to serve as constables, ale-tasters, flesh-tasters, &c, on the appoint- 
ment of the Courts Leet, and are finable for not taking those offices ; and 
finally, they are liable to be called upon to serve as constables for the 
parishes in which they reside. 
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The Southwark parishes of St. George the Martyr, St. John Horsley- 
down, St. Olave, St. Saviour, and St. Thomas, together with that of 
Christchurch, occupy about 600 acres ; the " Borough" being equal in 
extent to the " City," though its population is one-fifth less. The latter 
parish was formerly part of St. Saviour's, under the name of Paris 
Garden Manor, or the Bear Garden. A church was built in it in 1630, 
and this locality was constituted a separate parish by Act of Parliament 
in 1610. It was a place of little consideration until ready access to it 
was opened by the completion of Blackfriars Bridge ; and until after 
the Reform Act it did not share in the parliamentary franchise of the 
rest of the borough. At the commencement of the last century, the popu- 
lation of the Borough was about 45,000, and in 1841 it was 98,098. 
This population is of the same character as the resident population of 
the City, excepting only that there is a larger proportion of water-side 
labourers and sailors, and of the lower classes of prostitutes. In the 
poorer districts, somewhat farther from the shipping and the wharfs, are 
numbers of hatters, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, labourers, and 
vendors of fish, fruit, &c, in the streets. 

The city of Westminster having had an origin as a separate and even 
rival town, the inhabitants of which entertained animosities towards the 
Londoners which sometimes led to bloodshed, it will be preferable next 
to notice the places around the City of London and Borough of South- 
wark which have never had any other than a suburban character, 
dependent upon those ancient centres. They are distinguished by 
having been included, together with London, Southwark, and West- 
minster, in the Bills of Mortality which were kept and published by the 
parish clerks, as a warning to the Court and others to leave London 
whenever the plague became more fatal than usual ; but as this great 
scourge made its last appearance on the Bills in 1679, the great motive 
for extending the scope of the returns with the increase of the metro- 
polis was lost ; and their bad nomenclature was causing these records 
gradually to be discontinued before they were entirely superseded by the 
returns now regularly published by the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages. 

The Tower and its Liberty, or the Parish of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
with the Old Tower Liberty Without, an adjacent precinct, are the first 
to challenge attention among the places included in this boundary ; 
for though containing, in 1841, no more than 1417 inhabitants (includ- 
ing 523 soldiers in barracks), they form, with the parish of Trinity 
Minories and the Old Artillery Ground, which raise the population 
only to 3554, a separate county, as it were, under the Constable of 
the Tower, as its Lord Lieutenant, and having its separate commission 
of the peace, and its court of sessions, held at the Sessions-house in 
Wellclose-square. For this, however, as for every other part of the 
metropolis, most of the judicial duties of an ordinary quarter or 
general sessions of the peace are now discharged by the Central Criminal 
Court, while those of local justices devolve on the stipendiary police 
magistracy. 

This, and the other Middlesex parishes and places included within 
the old Bills of Mortality, completely encircle the City on the east and 
north, and extend in those directions nearly to the widest limits which 
we can yet assign to the metropolis. They come no farther westward, 
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however, than to St. Giles's in the Fields, and St. George's, Bloomsbury ; 
the following being a complete list of them : — St. Andrew, Holborn, 
above Bars, with St. George (he Martyr; St. Matthew, Bethnal Green; 
St. Botolph Without, Aldgate; the Charter House; Christchurch, Spital- 
fields; St. Clement Danes (part) ; St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell ; 
Duchy of Lancaster (part) ; Ely Place ; St. Giles's in the Fields and St. 
George, Bloomsbury ; St. George's in the East ; Glasshouse Yard ; 
St. John, Hackney ; St. Mary, Islington ; St. Katherine near the 
Tower ; St. Ann, Limehouse ; St. Luke, Middlesex ; Rolls Liberty ; 
Saffron Hill and Hatton Garden ; St. John the Baptist in the Savoy ; St. 
Sepulchre (part) ; St. Paul, Shadwell ; St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; St. 
Dunstan, Stepney (being the hamlets of Ratcliffe and Mile End Old 
and New Town) ; St. John, Wapping ; and St. Mary, Whitechapel ; 
besides the Tower Liberty, the Old Tower precinct, and the Old Artil- 
lery Ground. The population of these places in 1841 was 667,386. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames there are only four parishes 
included in the old Bills of Mortality, viz., St. Mary, Rotherhithe ; St. 
Mary, Bermondsey ; St. Mary, Newington Butts ; and St. Mary, Lam- 
beth. They are all, however, large parishes, completely encircling the 
Borough of Southwark, at the back of which they extend from the 
Limehouse Reach to the Vauxhall Reach of the River Thames. They 
contained, in 1841, a population of 169,242 ; so that the whole of the 
parishes, besides those of the Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Borough of Southwark, which were included within the old Bills of 
Mortality, and comprised, at the commencement of the last century, 
a population of about 326,000, contained, in 1841, a population of no 
less than 836,628. 

These " out" parishes, included by the old Bills of Mortality, are 
the great commercial, manufacturing, artisan, labourer, and mariner 
suburbs ; having, near the river, docks, warehouses, manufactories, and 
places of business of every kind, with shops in the main streets ; but 
behind these, the parts approaching nearest to the City and Borough are 
densely populated by dock labourers, coal-whippers, weavers, watch- 
makers, shoemakers, bricklayers and their labourers, and artisans of 
every kind ; and, in such quarters as Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and 
St. Giles's, by large numbers of persons living in a very low condition, 
whose honest occupations are not so easy to discover. It is the vast 
bodies of the labouring classes thus aggregated round the centre of the 
town, and not absolutely in its centre, that are properly the great object 
of solicitude in a sanatory view. On the west, the belt is continued from 
St. Giles's through the back streets of Soho, St. Martin's, and the 
contiguous parishes of the Strand. Between these localities and the 
lower parts of Westminster intervenes the region of Whitehall; but 
from Westminster, crossing the river to Lambeth, the belt is complete. 
Next to this will.be found, farther in the outskirts, the habitations of the 
clerks, book-keepers, shopmen, and other middle-class dependents on 
the commercial and other establishments which do not afford them a 
domicile for the night; and outside these again, the more substantial houses 
of their employers, occupying the frontage of the main roads and streets, 
with inferior and sometimes very wretched localities in the rear. These 
portions of the metropolis have no local authorities over those of their 
several parishes, or over their local boards for parochial purposes and 
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public works, except the magistracy of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, in which they are respectively included, and the police magis- 
trates and commissioners acting for the whole metropolis, and commit- 
ting to the Central Criminal Court, to which the county sessions on 
each side of the water relinquish most of their judicial business. 

To the west of the great town of trade and labour composed of the 
City of London, the Borough of Southward, and the outlying parishes 
within the old Bills of Mortality, is another, more expressly of residence 
(being the seat of government, o"f professional learning, of the fine arts, 
and of polite intercourse for the whole kingdom); the more ancient parts 
of which are included in the city and liberties of Westminster, while the 
remainder is under the Middlesex and the Metropolitan magistrates, in 
like manner as the outlying parishes within the bills of mortality on the 
north side of the Thames. 

Westminster was from a very early period a market town under its 
ecclesiastical lords, separated from London by open fields, in the midst 
of which was the little hamlet of Charing ; and it is since the reign of 
Elizabeth that the liberties of both cities have been so extensively popu- 
lated that their buildings have come in continuous series to either side of 
Temple Bar. Westminster, under the Dean and Chapter, appears to 
have, had, with some peculiar powers, only the manorial constitution of 
any country town under its lord, until the passing of the local Act of the 
2"7th of Elizabeth, apparently procured through the influence of Lord 
Burleigh, who held the honorary office of High Steward. 

This Act, which was of a temporary nature, was made permanent 
by the 29th of George II. c. 25, under which the City, with its wide- 
spread liberties, is divided into twelve wards, and the Dean, or the High 
Steward appointed by the Crown, nominates a " Burgess " over each 
yearly, but in practice he retains his dignity during good behaviour. 
With the assistance of the Burgesses, the Dean or High Steward chooses 
twelve " Assistant Burgesses," who, with the preceding, form the Court 
of Burgesses, and were designed to have the powers of an Alderman's 
Deputy in each Ward, as the Burgesses were apparently to have had 
those of a City Alderman. The Act gives these officers magisterial 
authority within the City and Liberties of Westminster, but since the 
establishment of the metropolitan police courts or offices in 1792, this 
authority has fallen into disuse, and they now exercise no magisterial 
functions, except in the regulation of weights and measures. The 
Dean and High Steward, with the assent of the Burgesses and As- 
sistants, were to make bye-laws for the government of the inhabitants, 
as the Courts Leet formerly did ; and under this provision Lord Burleigh 
caused a set of ordinances to be established for the better preservation 
of good order in the City. At present, however, as for many years past, 
the Court of Burgesses meets only for the purpose of amerciaments 
upon offenders presented by the annoyance jurors.* Such is the con- 
stitution of the existing nominal " Corporation " of the so-called '• City 
of Westminster," but it is obviously nothing more than a permanent 
manorial leet jury. Its history also affords a lesson in local law, by 
proving that large powers will never be exercised efficiently, nor long 
exercised at all, by an inherently feeble body, unmoved by either local 

* Sir F. Palgrave on Corporate Reform, p. 101. 
VOL. VII.— part I. G 
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or national responsibility. There is also, it should be mentioned, a 
Deputy Steward, appointed by the High Steward, with the approbation 
of the Dean and Chapter ; and a High Bailiff* appointed by the Dean 
and Chapter, who holds annual Court® Leet, in which constables are 
appointed, and has the return of writs, and usually a lease of the fines, 
forfeitures, and other emoluments of the franchise. There is likewise 
a coroner appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 

The only separate jurisdiction in Westminster, however, which has 
any effective existence, is its express commission of the peace, the magis- 
trates under which have their sessions-house opposite the Abbey, and their 
prison in Tothill Fields. Still the County Magistrates of Middlesex have 
a concurrent jurisdiction, and the ordinary metropolitan jurisdictions of 
police and justice, centreing at the Home Office and the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, are the real local government for purposes of criminal justice. 

The ancient parish of the City of Westminster is that of St. Margaret's, 
now called St. Margaret's and St. John's, from a new church consecrated 
in A.D. 1728. In the Liberty of Westminster, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields is the mother-church of St. Paul Covent Garden (A.D. 1645), 
of St. Ann Soho (A.D. 1678), of St. James's (A.D. 1684,) and of 
St. George Hanover-square, (A.D. 1742) ; St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Danes are ancient parishes connecting Westminster with 
the City of London. The close or precinct of the cathedral church of 
St. Peter, commonly called Westminster Abbey, is extra-parochial. The 
population of Westminster, including all these places, was about 130,000 
at the commencement of the last century, and in 1841 amounted to 
222,053. The parish of St. John, Westminster, with part of that of 
St. Margaret, forming the district of Tothill Fields, enclosed by West- 
minster Abbey, St. James's Park, Pimlico, the Vauxhall-road, and the 
Thames, and encircling the Millbank Penitentiary and the Westminster 
Bridewell, is chiefly inhabited by mechanics and the lower classes of 
labourers, the condition of whose habitations, in the worst part of St. 
John's parish, is very wretched. In the parishes of St. Clement Danes, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Ann's Soho, there 
is, to the north of the Strand, another crowded mass of labouring popu- 
lation, intermingled, like the other, with inhabitants of disreputable 
character. But the rest of the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
bounded on the north by Oxford-street and the Uxbridge-road, and on 
the west by the parishes of Kensington and Chelsea, is occupied by the 
royal palaces and parks, the public offices, the dubs and houses of 
the nobility and gentry, and the smart habitations of the tradesmen 
in the streets of business, with here and there isolated retreats of 
crowded labourers, occupying even the narrowest space, for the sake of 
proximity to their employment, which is an imperative condition of 
their retaining it. The new region of Belgrave-square is perhaps the 
only portion which has not these localities ; but it is contiguous to the 
lower population of Tothill Fields on the one side and Chelsea on the 
other. It has already been mentioned that Westminster and its liberties 
Were included in the old Bills of Mortality. 

The greatest extension of the Town, beyond the limits marked by these 
Bills, has been westward and northward, in the parishes of St. Pancras, 
St. Marylebone, Paddington, Kensington, and Chelsea, which completely 
encircle the City and Liberties of Westminster (tb. e older town of resi- 
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dence, to which they may he regarded as suburban,) on the north and 
•west, and are all that Mr. Rick-man, in the preface to the Census 
Abstracts of 1831, deems jt necessary to add to the quarters already de- 
scribed, to comprise, the whole population of the metropolis. At the 
beginning of the last century he calculates that they comprised only 
9150 inhabitants; but in 1841 their united population was no less 
than 360,1 13. The two parishes at the extremes of these suburbs, viz., 
those of St. Pancras and Chelsea, contain much the largest proportion of 
the labouring classes ; and in all of them there are particular localities 
which are very wretched ; but the whole of Marylebone, with the western 
side of St. Pancras, forms the noble region bounded by Oxford-street and 
the Edgeware and Hampstead Roads, and comprising the Regent's Park 
and St. John's Wood ; Paddington contains the splendid new quarter of 
Hyde Park Square, occupying the space between the Edgeware and 
Uxbridge Roads ; and Kensington is a suburban district, almost wholly 
of substantial houses and dispersed villas. 

Within these limits Mr. Rickman reckons the population of the whole 
metropolis, at the commencement of the last century, to have been about 
614,000, while in 1841 it was no less than 1,713,100, without any al- 
lowance for seamen ; being an increase of 254 per cent., while the po^- 
pulation of England has increased from 5,475,000 to 15,911,646, or 
291 per cent., which is 37 per cent, more than the increase of the 
metropolis. Feeling, however, that objections might be taken to the 
limits thus assigned, Mr. Rickman adds a total of the population of 
all the parishes whose churches are situated within eight miles of St. 
Paul's, which amounted in 1 831 to 1,776,556, after adding four per cent, 
for sailors, soldiers, and unenumerated strangers ; but it will presently 
appear possible to adopt limits at once less arbitrary and less extensive. 

The bills or Tables of Mortality, now published weekly, quarterly, 
and annually by the Registrar General, have added, on the west, the 
parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith ; on the north, that of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington ; and on the east, those of St. Leonard, Bromley, and 
St. Mary-le-Bow, all in the county of Middlesex ; and on the south, that 
of Camberwell, in Surrey, and those of St. Nicholas and St. Paul Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, in the county of Kent. The whole of 
these parishes are of the usual suburban character, with pleasing scattered 
houses, and some very wretched neighbourhoods, with the exception of 
those in the county of Kent, which have a distinctive character as the 
arsenal portion of the town. Unfortunately, Woolwich, in these last ad- 
ditions, is left entirely isolated from the rest of the metropolis by the inter- 
vening parish of Charlton. The Registrar- General's boundary is otherwise 
very imperfect ; for while it makes this ill-accomplished extension on the 
east, it excludes, at the opposite end of the town, the whole of the important 
suburbs rising from Vauxhall Bridge to Clapham, and thence connected 
with Wandsworth and Battersea ; while on the Middlesex side, though 
it extends an ample distance westward, it capriciously excludes Hamp- 
stead, at the same time that it includes the greater part of the more dis- 
tant suburb of Highgate. The additional parishes added by this boun- 
dary contained, in 1841, a population of 163,067. 

The obvious imperfection of all these boundaries compels us still to 
seek some other, and to inquire whether, to the present day, there really 
has been drawn no boundary of the metropolis for any political or admi- 
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nistrative purpose whatever which would mark, by its aptitude for some 
definite purpose, the limits within which is comprised the whole of the 
population that can fairly be considered metropolitan in locality and 
in character. The outer boundary of the metropolitan boroughs at first 
suggests itself; but this excludes the western suburbs on the west and 
south-west, so as not to reduce too low the county constituencies of 
Middlesex and East Surrey ; and that to such an extent as to preclude 
all possibility of its adoption. The next boundary which offers itself 
is the original limit adopted for the metropolitan police, by the 10th of 
George IV. c. 44, which, notwithstanding the addition of rural dis- 
tricts in every direction, still has a recognized existence under the 3rd 
and 4th of William IV. c. 19. There can be no doubt of the superior 
propriety of this boundary over every other which had yet been drawn, 
at the time of the first-mentioned statute ; and had it been adopted 
by Mr. Rickman in 1831, would undoubtedly have directed the attention 
of the RegistraT-General to a fitter limit than that which lias heretofore 
been used for the new tables of mortality. Still it has two very consider- 
able defects, for it extends so far westward as to include Ealing and 
Brentford ; while on the south-east, by stopping short with the parish of 
Greenwich, it excludes Woolwich, and the rest of the parliamentary 
borough of Greenwich, as well as the suburban villages of Lee and 
Lewisham. 

The faults in this boundary have, however, been expressly corrected by 
the one which it is now proposed to adopt, for statistical purposes, as that 
which administrative experience proves to be the circuit of the population 
socially connected with and organized upon London, to the exclusion of 
such as is suburban to the first towns in the surrounding counties, and de- 
pendent upon their petty sessions for the minor aids of criminal justice. This 
is the outer boundary of the Metropolitan Police Court Districts, as fixed by 
an Order in Council of November 10, 1840, amended by one of February 5, 
1841, and extended by another of Dec. 16, 1842, all issued under the sta- 
tutes of the 2nd and 3rd of Victoria, c. 1 1, and the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, 
c. 84. This boundary makes the limitof the metropolis, south of the Thames 
to be coincident with that of the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal 
Court from Plumstead Marshes, below Woolwich, southward and west- 
ward by Eltham, Sydenham, Norwood, Streatham, Tooting, and Wim- 
bledon ; but here approaching the vicinities of Kingston and Richmond, 
it turns straight northward between Barnes and Mortlake, and, crossing 
the Thames, includes Chiswick and Acton, but excludes Brentford and 
Ealing, which are included in the original metropolitan police boundary, 
with the rest of the Middlesex course of which latter boundary, the 
one adopted for the police courts is identical ; running eastward to 
Kilburn Wells, including Hampstead, and thence running along the 
Highgate Hills to Hornsey Wood, Stamford Hill, and the Lea, above 
Lea Bridge, whence it follows the course of that river to the Thames, and 
the channel of the latter to Plumstead, where its commencement on the 
south side of the river has already been noticed. The extreme length of 
the district thus encircled, from east to west, is about 16 miles; its ex- 
treme breadth, from north to south, about 10, and its contents about 
130 square miles; which would form a tract of somewhat more than 11 
miles square. 

The parishes and places comprised in it, which are not contained in 
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any of the boundaries already described, are of a well known suburban 
character, and full of the habitations of persons who have daily avoca- 
tions in the metropolis, in continuous rows, or in detached villas. They 
are, the parishes of Hampstead, Acton, and Chiswick, in Middlesex ; 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, comprising the parishes of Batter- 
sea, Clapham, Putney, Streatham, Tooting, and Wandsworth, with the 
further outlying parishes of Barnes, Wimbledon, and Merton, and the 
hamlet of Peuge, in Surrey ; and the Lewisham Union, comprising the 
parishes of Charlton, Eltham, Lee, Lewisham, and Plumstead, the liberty 
of Kidbrooke, and the hamlet of Mottingham, in Kent ; the total popula- 
tion of which places, in 1841, was 87,'713 ; an amount within the space 
which, were there no other evidence, would be decisive as to the pro- 
priety of their being regarded as suburban to the metropolis, independent 
of that which is afforded by the rate of increase. 

The boundary which it is here proposed to adopt is at once the most 
regular which has yet been offered, the most consistent with ancient 
divisions, and the most nearly coincident with the limits to which the 
sewerage, the supplies of water and gas, the labours of the Metropolitan 
Road Commissioners, and other public works extend. 
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*«* The remainder of this paper will appear in the next number of the Journal.— Ed, 



